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after having given them small portions, do not 
provide them with suitable books, to employ 
their leisure hours, in storing their minds with 
useful and instructive ideas. Labor for our sub- 
sistence is unquestionably necessary; but we 
may slide into the habit of pursuing our worldly 
concerns with such avidity, as to lose all relish 
for mental improvement; and for those things 
which are invisible and eternal. When old age 
overtakes this description of persons, they have 
few objects of thought and conversation, but the 
little round of worldly concerns, which have 
engrossed their time and attention for many 
years; but little interest in anything beyond 
their own affairs; and for want of having been 
engaged to lay up treasure in heaven, are often 
destitute of any ability to promote the welfare 
of religious society, and the advancement of the 
testimonies of Truth. Their example tends to 
lead those around them into the same worldly 
pursuits; and thus, instead of being the salt of 
the earth, and lights in the world, they prove 
stumbling-blocks to sincere enquirers after Truth 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Selections from the Journal of William Evans. 


(Continued from page 42.) 


[1835.—At the Monthly Meeting, held at 
Monkton, our journalist writes :] 

“Endeavoring to retire in my mind, the lan- 
guage of sympathy and encouragement arrested 
me; and after a Friend had spoken, I rose with 


the declaration, ‘I will bring the blind by a 
way which they know not, and lead them in 
paths they have not known; I will make dark- 
ws light before them, and crooked things 
night; this will I do unto them, and not 
fowake them, saith the Lord.’ The stream of 
consolation flowed gently towards some present, 
and we had cause of thankfulness to the Leader 
of Israel, for favoring with a little opening of 
this kind, for our own comfort and strength, as 
well as that of others. Finding that a Prepara- 
tive Meeting of Ministers and Elders was to 
be held next day at Starksborough, and their 
Monthly Meeting on Sixth-day, we went there. 

“ Attended the select meeting; in which after 
the business was nearly finished, way opened to 
show that every gift was derived from Him, 
‘who ascended up on high, led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men;’ that no man could 
make himself a minister; nor could he exercise 
the gift after receiving it, but under the direc- 
tion of Him who gave it; and for this he must 
beexercised in patient waiting; and when any- 
thing is given him of the Lord, he is not to be 
hasty in offering it; as George Fox remarked, 
when a man receiveth anything from the Lord, 
he keepeth it and waiteth to feel the Lord’s 
power go forth over the assembly. As a minister 
thus waits, he will be furnished, if the great 
Master calls upon him to minister to the people, 
with sufficient clearness to rise, and a word will 

e put into his mouth ; and when he does speak, 
he should keep calm and deliberate, out of all 
excitement ; communicating that which is opened 
to his mind by Him, who alone knoweth what 
is necessary for the states of the people. 

“The house of our kind and intelligent friend, 
where we were entertained, was an agreeable 
lodging-place to us; the influence of education 
and suitable reading, in expanding the mind, 
divesting it of many illiberal, contracted notions, 
Was visible here. But in too many cases, we find 
Friends of sufficient means, who have neglected 





the education of their children very much, or 


and blind guides to the youth in the Society. 
Such persons are objects of commiseration and 


regret.” 

[On being drawn into coalition with others 
in their measures to effect reformations, W. E. 
records :] 

“Tf we enter into alliances with others, we 
may find before we expect it, that some measures 
will be proposed, which will violate principles 
that we hold dear; or in their operation land us 
in circumstances which will not admit of our 
union with them, if we retain the character of 
consistent Friends. I believe we had better 
pursue our own course, under the direction of 
Divine wisdom, in promoting the spread of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom; and by lives of strict 
conformity to his benign precepts, we should be 
lights to others; and offer the most effectual 
stimulus to them, to go and do likewise. Each 
denomination would be likely to act according 
to the light it possesses, and they would mutually 


stimulate one another to zeal and diligence.” 


[At the Quarterly Meeting held at Lincoln, 
he says :] 

“The testimony of the Apostle, that ‘The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God, to the pulling down strong- 
holds,’ &c., had presented; and recurring with 
some weight, I rose with it, and endeavored to 
show that the weapons of the Christian’s warfare 
remained the same at this day; and any that 
man could invent or use, in his own wisdom 
and strength, would not prove mighty through 
God, to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
sin, either in himself or in others; that Christ 
alone could clothe us with the ‘armor of God,’ 
by which we were to make war in righteousness 
against the man of sin and son of perdition. 
These weapons were to cast down all imagina- 
tions of self-importance, and every high thing, 
however specious, that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. In the 
first place, experiencing this, in measure, effected 





in ourselves, we should be prepared to be used 
in his hand to promote it in others; and what- 
ever might have been our attainments, it is 
necessary to be frequently stripped and searched, 
that we may be found in a situation to be re- 
newedly clothed with this armor. Satan could 
transform himself into the appearance of an 
angel of light; and unless every thought of 
our own importance and ability was brought 
into obedience to Christ, we might be deceived 
and led into things which would not advance 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. Even those who had 
known thesword of the Spirit unsheathed against 
the transgressing nature, and in good degree 
gained the victory over it, may be deceived if 
they do not abide in lowly watchfulness before 
the Lord; for the beast had seven heads and 
ten crowns; and after being wounded, its deadly 
wound was healed. I was also led to show that 
the Church of ‘Christ was compared to a body 
having many members; each of which has its 
function to perform. As we kept our places in 
the body, every one eyeing the Head, and re- 
ceiving direction from Him, we should be pre- 
served from interfering with each other’s duties; 
Ephraim would notenvy Judah, nor would Judah 
vex Ephraim. When any felt the Spirit of the 
Lord stirring in them, as in the camp of Dan; 
or as fire shut up in their bones: after waiting 
patiently his time, they were to deliver in his 
fear, what He gave them to communicate; and 
that which was brought forth under right au- 
thority, would raise the life in others, who were 
keeping their places. There were those whose 
voices were not frequently heard, but who main- 
tained a steadfast travail of spirit, that all might 
be preserved in the right exercise of their gifts, 
and a harmonious action together. These were 
like ballast in a vessel. Several views were 
taken of the subject; and the young people 
encouraged to keep under exercise, and to be 
faithful to the Lord’s requirings. A solemn 
covering spread over the meeting. In the second 
meeting I made a few remarks, in which a Friend 
united, on the disadvantage of retaining persons 
in membership, merely because they requested ; 
after they had transgressed the discipline. We 
often found that such were of very little use to 
the Society.” 

[At Montpelier Meeting he writes: ] 

“Tt appeared to be my place to hold up 
the doctrine of the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit; and that those who, through its 
converting power, became the adopted children 
of our Heavenly Father, are drawn to pray for 
its assistance and preservation, day by day; 
that according to the language of our Saviour, 
‘If ye being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask Him.’ The subject opened in various 
ways; both in relation to the universality of 
the gift of Grace; its various operations in bap- 
tizing the soul, as fire to purge away its defile- 
ments, and render it fit to offer acceptable wor- 
ship to God; and also as to the mediation of 
the Lord Jesus, by whom it is communicated.” 
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[In concluding his visit to the meetings of A Discourse for the Times. Deter Ulbpern FREER? ” 
Ferrisburg quarter, W. E. notes :] “He transgresseth by wine, he is a proud man, Letters from a Travelling Ornithologist, 
7 : neither keepeth at home, who enlargeth his desire as : : yi 
“There are many goodly, well-concerned | hell, and is as death, and cannot be satistied..—| [The letter from Arizona, published in the nt 
Friends in this part of the Society, who are de- | ##bakkuk tl: 5. | al ._ | last two numbers of Tar FRIEND, commenced in 
sirous of maintaining our religious principles | , I have — it related that an English captain | with the departure from El Paso, Texas. Since w 
and discipline; but it appears to me, that there is | '2 India, sleeping in his tent, waked to find publication was commenced we have received g et 
too much fondness for words ; and some, without | that a favorite young tiger which had hitherto | jetter written from El Paso, which gives some B 
authority, undertake to exercise the office of the displayed no signs of ferocity had come to him | interesting particulars not mentioned in the rc 
ministry. Wherever there is a fondness for|i® his sleep and begun to show his wonted | other letter.] bh 
speaking and hearing, there will be danger that affection by licking his hand with his tongue. Ex Paso? te 
a sound judgment will not be exercised, in sup-| 48 he did so that rough member gradually On th «ng of Sixth Mo. 9th. I w — D 
pressing forward, active persons, who would in- | Wore through the skin and drew blood to the ms ie of Sixt . vth, 1 wound up ts 
trude themselves into this sacred office. Hence | Surface. When at length the sleeper was roused | a oe: aa tea rom San Antonio W 
a spurious ministry grows up, and the people by the growing sharpness of the pain, he beheld preceded ry an eig it hours ride from Corpus ‘ 
love to have it so, rather than endure silence in | bis recent pet already transformed—his savage | Christi, at El Paso. Before going on to Ari- fi 
our religious meetings. By this means, instead | Dature inflamed by the first scent and taste of | zona I wished to take this opportunity of going b 
of being seasons of solemnity, imparting spiritual blood. He lapped no longer with the cool and | over into Mexico, and if the birds and country ® 
strength, the mind is vacant, uneasy and listless. | S¢tle warmth of affection, but with ferocious justified it, to do a couple of days collecting, ; 
Many seem to be very ignorant of the nature of | nergy; his eyeballs glared, and the aroused | My first mem driv ee eee by 
religious exercise; and the practice of thus as- sleeper knew at a glance that in those few | taking a long drive about the ity an sub- ‘ 
sembling, is in danger of becoming a mere form. | Moments of sleep the dormant ferocity of the urbs of Paso del Norte ; and from what I saw I 
If the habit of public speaking without life is animal had awakened, that a new passion had | of it, together with an i walk up the near- . 
promoted, a multitude of such preachers may | ‘#famed him, and spreading through his veins | est Peak of the Argosa Mountains, have decided ‘ 
be spread over the Society, ministering death ; had prepared the gentle pet of an hour ago to | to take the 4.45 train for Tucson this afternoon, ( 
and leading the members away from the place kill and devour like all his kind. 7 Birds are very scarce excepting in the populous ¢ 
of true waiting and feeding, into a restless desire Examples like this are found not only in the irrigated districts, where shooting is out of the I 
after words, which will never build any on the | brute creation. Deep and dangerous passions | question. To give you some idea of El Paso fi 
most holy faith, nor strengthen them against | #"€ imbedded in our nature and link us with} and its surroundings let me take you up the ‘ 
one sin. Such find that speaking smooth things | the beast. This one advantage we possess, that | mountain which I ascended this. a. m. Strik- t 
pleases their hearers, who will caress them for God has given us the power to control ourselves, | Ing northward about a quarter of a mile acrom e 
their fair speeches, and extol them es fine | t hold desire and impulse under the restraint the sandy level upon which the town is built, ( 
preachers; while the true minister, who cannot of reason and of conscience, and thus by har- | we pass a few rag and adobe houses, | 
flinch from speaking the truth, will feel that his | "essing these turbulent agents to the yoke of and ee ae “2 ' 
testimony is not relished, and a secret prejudice truth, reason, and law, to transform them into quite recent erection ; an cncing the number 
is indulged against him. But there are in almost | S@fe aud useful servants. This power over our- cont: ES ONG: SONS et SUNS { 





barren foot bills along an old quarry trail that 
seems to wind in the right direction. 

The sand soon merges into stony ridges and 
a conglomeration of pebbles, limestone, trap and 
all the debris of the rocky ridge that rises above 
—grind, and ring, and rattle under one’s feet. 
The dwarf sage, prickly pear, and Chapparal 
bushes of the sandy tracts, in like manner give 
place to cacti of many and beautiful forms, and 
to a small species of agave, which disputes pos 
session with blooming euphorbias, from four to 
eight feet high. While all these plants are very 
noticeable to one passing among them, their 
size and color and comparative scarcity have no 
effect whatever to relieve the brownish gray 
monotony of the landscape in this rainless region. 
As one ascends farther, and gains the southern 
end of the mountain’s ridge proper, and begins 
to climb with greater care and agility over the 
rough surfaces of huge rocks with edges tilted 
against the sky at an angle of sixty degrees, 
terminating in many places in a long ridge # 
sharp one cannot set foot on it, but must crawl 
along the side, then one ceases to despise the 
mountains of Texas, and finds it no child’s play 
to mount one. However we push and scramble 
on following instinctively the many tiny goat 
trails, which here seem to converge into a com 
mon course upward, and finding the peaks still 
receding above and beyond as we rise, seek 4 
convenient stone, and sit down. 

Naturally we look back over the course we 
have taken for a birds-eye view of the valley of 
the Rio Grande. The river, two years ago 
shrunken to a few isolated pools of water at this 
season, now rushes almost madly along its tor 
tuous course about the valley, as if bent on re 
venge for being pent so close in its run through 
the mountains. At the head of this fertile 
plain lies on one side E] Paso,on the other Paso 
del Norte, at the opposing feet of the divided 
mountain-chain. Northwestward a streak 
vivid green again contrasts with the gray me 


selves God has bestowed on every man. This 
glorious power to rise above the brute and be 
above him, to live superior to the passions that 
rage in our hearts, to the impulses that seethe 
in our nature, is the common possession of us 
all, and the spot of shame that burns on so 
many foreheads and disturbs so many of our 
consciences is that we have abused those mighty 
gifts of self-control, that we have loved better 
the enjoyment of passion than the rule of con- 
science and of reason.— Kinsley Twining. 


every meeting, some painful travellers who un- 
derstand the language of the Spirit, and rejoice 
to find others speaking the same thing, and 
walking in the same tribulated path. These will 
salute each other as brethren and sisters, and 
rejoice in the fellowship of the Gospel; and a 
secret satisfaction is felt in having been instru- 
mental in visiting the seed. 

“Before leaving our lodgings I had a little 
opportunity with the family; in which I affec- 
tionately pressed the necessity of living loose to 
the world and its gratifications, and following 
the Lord Jesus, under the subjecting power of 
the cross. The general simplicity of their chil- 
dren was a pleasant sight; and they were en- 
couraged to join with their parents in faithfully 
giving up to the requisitions of Truth, so that 
they might become lights in the world, and 
living members of the body of Christ ; prepared 
for usefulness in his Church.” 


























































A Universal Teacher—The principle of the 
Light of Christ in the heart is a fundamental 
doctrine of Quakerism; by it they mean that 
spiritual saving Light, spoken of by the Apostle 
John: “The Light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.”—1 John 1:9. It is 
the grace or Spirit of God, or Light of Christ in 
us, Which, asa Divine principle, is acknowledgea 
by all Christians, that the Quakers Jay a much 
greater stress upon, with the varied operations 
of it as a heavenly guide in the heart. They be- 
lieve, as before observed, that a measure of this 
Spirit as a universal teacher is given to every 
man, and is an efficient and unerring guide for 
his spiritual concerns ; he who resists it quenches 
it; he who attends to it is in the way of obtain- 
ing the redemption purchased by the sacrifice 
of Christ, our Saviour; by it their ministers are 
alone qualified for the spiritual office; it is the 
talent intrusted to each servant, with which he 
is to “oceupy ” till his Lord comes ; and in pro- 
portion to his improvement of this talent, so will 
be his reward. They consider it, therefore, as 
“the primary and infallible rule of faith and 
manners,” and the Scriptures, or inspired writ- 
ings, only as a secondary means of instruction. 
The Scriptures are only a declaration of the 
fountain and not the fountain itself, but what- 
ever doctrine is contrary to their testimony 
must be regarded as false."— One not a member. 


[At Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meet- 
ing :] 

“On the subject of education, and the perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, I made a few remarks 
tending to enforce the duty of parents to watch 
over and rightly educate their offspring; ex- 
ampling them in bearing the daily cross, and 
instructing them to yield to the influences of 
the Spirit of Christ in their own hearts; which 
would lead them into self-denial, and to love to 
read the records of the experiences of holy men 
of old, and the doctrines of Christ and his 
Apostles.” 

“Strong desires prevailed in my mind, that 
all present might, through submission to the 
washings of regeneration, and by the precious 
blood of Christ, be found amongst the multitude 
that surround the throne of the Lord God, and 
the Lamb; who shall ascribe blessing and honor, 
thanksgiving and high renown to Him that hath 


redeemed them.” 
(To be continued.) 



















































potony of surrounding mountain and plain be- 
yond the pass, and we are looking, not at Texas, 
nor at Mexico, but at Nuevo Mexicano! Lost 
jn the shade of its gardens, groves and cotton- 
woods, Paso del Norte appears insignificant 
enough in comparison with her American rival. 
But my drive through the town and its sur- 
roundings showed plainly that in point of num- 
bers, whether of houses or people, the Mexican 
town exceeds ours. Had I mounted one of the 
many peaks which top the grand pile of moun- 
tains overshadowing Paso del Norte, the view 
would have been a fairer one in both senses, but 
while numerically and agriculturally the odds 
favor the Mexican, the seven or eight hundred 
buildings of El Paso represent an amount of 
wealth and intelligent industry and growth 
yhich laughs at all competition. 

As you may have guessed, both these towns 
owe their existence to the Rio Grande River. 
Ifthe drouth of three years ago had continued 
until now, I doubt if I could have induced the 
conductor to let me off the train. Through 
Crockett, Presidio, Pecos and El Paso counties 
or rather west of Spoffard Junction on the S. 
P. R. R., you rise to an elevation of above 5,000 
feet; at Paisano in Presidio County, is the maxi- 
mum, with ridges overtopping of two or three 
thousand feet more. In most of this vast area, 
equal to all New England outside of Maine, the 
drought is something terrible ; even in the val- 
leys where grass grows for a short season, and 
they have cattle by tens of thousands and hun- 
dreds of windmills. The cattle and the grass 
yearly die of thirst in quantities which only a 
Mexican could speak of without trembling. 
Had one told me this of Kansas, Arizona, Col- 
orado or New Mexico, I might have believed it, 
batwhen we are asked to stretch the vast terri- 
tory of uncertain rainfall into Texas and Mex- 
ico, the question of the agricultural impossibil- 
ities becomes, with the increasing population of 
our country, no light matter. Generally the 
irrigation of this small spot and those above it 
in the Rio Grande Valley, completely drains the 
river, so small is the summer supply of water 
from the mountains of New Mexico and Color- 
ado. The floods of the past two years reached 
their culmination about five weeks ago in this 
valley, and thousands of acres of growing crops 
of wheat, barley, oats, and vegetables in the 
bottoms were flooded as in the Mississippi Val- 
ley when I passed through it at that time. On 
crossing to Paso del Norte, we find a body of 
raging red water in two channels, one of which 
was formerly the main irrigating canal, but by 
the impetuosity of the flood has been excavated 
toa varying depth of fifteen to twenty feet, and 
the other, the main channel, is two hundred 
yards wide and of the same depth. 

The still half-submerged flats, where stood the 
adobe huts of the Mexicans, who cultivated 
them, wear a doleful and tragic air; all vestige 
of vegetable and animal life is wanting under 
the sea of red mud and stagnant water, and 
those huts which by their more careful con- 
struction or greater elevation had not wholly 
melted, thrust up here and there a bit of wall, 
or rafter, or eucalyptus fencing, as if to show 
the place, and move the compassion of the 
passer-by. Once thoroughly across, the farms 
and haciendas wear a most prosperous look. 
My driver first took me into the four hundred 
year old” (?) Catholic Church with its carved 
rafters, images, and the little dusky maid who 
motioned that I remove my hat, and offered 
paper nosegays for a penny ; then along tortuous 
adobe-walled streets of windowless one-storied 
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houses and stores to the barracks, a fine Ameri- 
eanized brick building, alive and bustling with 
armed and mounted Mexicans in gorgeous array. 
Then across the Plaza where the annual bull- 
fights come off, but now cleared of everything that 
betokened that brutality, save the trampled ring 
that marked the site of the line-posts of the en- 
closure. After that we wound through a maze 
of small farms and plantations enclosed in adobe- 
fences, and euphorbias and cactus hedges, each 
with its ditch of muddy water spanning or 
bordering the roadside, and bordered in turn 
with osage-orange, willows, and cottonwoods, or 
lines of pear, fig, apple, peach and apricot trees. 
The crops of melons, beets, turnips, yams and 
potatoes were alternated by vineyards and fields 
of ripening barley, wheat, and oats, and we 
passed loaded teams of alfalfa and burros going 
city-wards with laden panniers of fruit, and 
greens, and firewood. 
(To be concluded.) 





To the Editor of “ Tue Frienp. 


As our Yearly Meeting has furnished its 
members with copies of its valuable “ Rules of 
Discipline,” that all may read, and be familiar 
therewith, I feel it right at this time to call 
attention to two portions thereof: “ Civil Gov- 
ernment,” and “ Oaths.” 

My reason for thus alluding to these subjects, 
which appear to be intimately connected is, 
that having given my vote for one of our mem- 
bers as candidate for a County Office, I was 
surprised, when necessitated to transact some 
business with that office, to find that the ad- 
ministering of the oath is one of the duties 
thereof. 

As I know that other- of our members also 
gave their political support in this case, I feel 
it my duty thus to refer to this subject. How 
can Friends maintain the Discipline when they 
aid such delinquents to procure positions, the 
performance of any of the duties whereof makes 
them liable to disownment? 

It seems to me an incumbent duty for us to 
know to what duties such candidates (when 
members of our Society) will be subject, before 
we thus aid in placing them therein. 


Dante. G. GARWOOD. 
Lumberton, N. J., Eighth Mo. 23, 1891. 





Why He Gave Up the Trade—A young man, 
a spirit merchant, built a large house in the coun- 
try and was retiring from business. When he 
first told me of his intention, I remarked to him: 
“Surely the spirit traffic is a paying business 
when you are able to retire from it soon.” “ No,” 
he answered, it is not that, I have retired from it 
through fear ;” and then he went on to tell me that 
he was a wholesale merchant and sold to many 
retail dealers. He kept a diary in which he en- 
tered all the names and ages of his customers, and 
when and how they died ; and he said “ 1 watched 
with deep regret many of those who came in this 
business gradually slipping downward. When 
I called on some before eleven in the morning, 
they were so stupefied by drink that they were 
searcely able to conduct business. One morn- 
ing, on looking through my diary, I was struck 
with the number of names I had entered there as 
having died suddenly through the effect of strong 
drink. From that moment I shut the book and 
resolved that I would be done with the demon 
that was bringing so many promising young men 
suddenly and early to fill drunkards’ graves.” 
—The British Friend. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


What are the Needs of the Society of Friends. 


(Concluded from page 44.) 

True love’s chiefest joy is daily dying unto 
that which mars and hinders us from “ attain- 
ing.” Our “ righteous self” shrinks from death 
and suffering.” For as much then as the chil- 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, He also 
himself (seriously reflect) likewise took part of 
the same (flesh and blood) that through death 
He might destroy him that has the power of 
death, that is the devil. “God cannot be 
tempted with evil,” but “the same flesh and 
blood” must necessarily partake in the first 
Adam’s susceptibility to sin and consequently 
alive to temptations. It was in the flesh he 
became the second Adam; through death He 
destroyed,” or overcame the first Adam’s sus- 
ceptibility to sin, the first Adam partook of 
the fruit and died ; the second Adam, when He 
was tempted in the wilderness and hungered 
did not partake, yet where sin abounds grace 
did much more abound; so that we are without 
excuse. If God is for us, who can be against us? 
God is for the Seed’s life, as the promise is to 
the Seed, not seeds, as of many, but to one,” 
even Christ who must be our all and in all. 

He exemplified all his precepts—all parables 
vanished away, for the reality, as the mind of 
the chosen twelve were developed to comprehend 
some of the deeper spirituality, shall I say of 
the laws? for not one jot or tittle shall pass 
away till it be all fulfilled. Yet the time came 
when they said, “ now speakest thou plainly and 
speakest no proverb, now we know that thou 
knowest all things."—John xvi: 29-30 But 
while Christ tells them, Luke viii: 10, “ unto 
you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, but the rest in parables ;” 
yet how ofien after that does He upbraid them, 
even for “ hardness of heart,” “slow to learn,” 
and finally “I have yet many things to tell 
you but ye cannot bear them now,” &c., “ what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
There never can be any true progress in the 
rebuilding of the walls of our Zion, until we, 
the fathers and mothers, become ourselves dili- 
gent scholars in the school of Christ. How 
shall we learn of Christ if our mind is not 
with Him? How shall we know his voice from 
the voice of the stranger? But by a continua- 
tion of having the mind settled upon God and 
closely observing what the end will be. In all 
God’s works life precedes form—but no life 
can exist without a form, and it is the life that 
makes the form honorable. When the life is 
gone, earth in all its forms sinks and returns to 
dust. Therefore it is an indispensable necessity 
truly to learn to wait in the hfe, and as we are 
“able to bear” we will little by little be taught 
the “ mysteries.” 

As we progress in our passive participation 
in the work of atonement, the Gospel meaning 
of death and resurrection is unfolded, “ for if 
we died with Him, we shall also be raised with 
Him unto newness of life.” I have said where 
there is temptation, there is susceptibility alive 
to meet the temptation, in the will of the natural 
man. If Adam had died to that temptation, 
and continued to die to them he would have 
witnessed an arising up into a state of manhood 
in God, therefore the second Adam keeping the 
susceptibility of that nature in subjection and 
obedience grew in wisdom and knowledge and 
favor with God and man. Now from his con- 


ception, He was born not of blood nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man but of 
We must here observe 


God.—John i: 12-13. 


the distinct difference between Christ, the only 
begotten Son, and his brethren: the Godhead 
dwelt in Him bodily from his birth, therefore 
his body, the sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world, was kept pure and undefiled. 1f he had 
sinned, He would in the similitude of the high 
priest under the law, have had to offer up a 
sacrifice for his own sins; but by dying to the 
temptation He giveth an example to those truly 
begotten of the word of God that liveth and 
abideth forever, to follow his steps in resisting 
temptation. Sin lies in yielding, for the Apostle 
called them “ Blessed” that endure temptation, 
so children of the new dispensation are such as 
“by reason of use” have their senses practised 
to discern between good and evil; but ere this 
practice is attained we “have all sinned and 
fallen short of the glory of God ;” therefore all 
men differ from Christ in that,in Him no sinful 
nature was developed, there was consequently 
no body of death brought forth in his natural 
man, but of us it is said, “ As death came into 
the world because of sin, so death passed upon 
all because all have sinned ;” therefore Christ is 
the only sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, 
and here hestands “ separate from sinners,” the 
wonderful Emmanuel, God with us, at the same 
time tempted in all points like we ; born of a vir- 
gin under the law, there could be no possibility 
of doubt of his actual manhood, according to 
nature of the seed of Abraham, the Son of David, 
yet in spirit his Lord; it isin that unchange- 
able spirit from which the marvellous revel- 
ations have always harmoniously proceeded, 
always testifying the same thing, therefore the 
Apostle Paul in his letter to the Hebrew Church 
who had the law and the covenant, gives his 
exposition and explanation on the atonement 
and Christ’s high-priesthood in a way to meet 
them upon the grounds of their own ideas. 
As Paul addressed them upon the ground of 
actual knowledge, so /et us fear therefore, lest 
haply a promise being left of entering into rest, 
any one of you should seem to come short of it, 
for indeed we have had good tidings preached 
unto us even as they, &c. Now as the word of 
hearing did not profit them, not being mixed 
with faith in them that heard it (the pharisees 
and doctors of the law), it is my fervent desire 
in examining the sacred pages to receive a true 
understanding of it from God himself. We 
may easily deceive ourselves and others; God 
we cannot deceive; therefore in an open teach- 
able frame of mind, after over twenty years of 
deep research and investigations of the views of 
all claiming the name of Friends, I write the 
following thesis as my own conscientious con- 
viction, believing them to be in harmony with 
the truth held by primitive Friends: 

ist. “That by Jesus Christ were all things 
created, and by Him do all things exist, there- 
fore He is the true light, the light that en- 
lighteneth every man coming into the world. 
‘Existing’ and enlightened definitely includes 
a conscious knowledge of right and wrong, there- 
fore all being enlightened, Xc., all are responsible 
to God for ‘ the Gift received ;’ therefore the true 
light is the fundamental, the first principle of 
life and salvation to all, because all are par- 
takers.” 

2d. “ Every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction, which is in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may be complete, furnish- 
ed completely unto every good work,” “and 
they are able to make wise unto salvation,” 
“and testify of Christ.” As the inspired writ- 
ings are known but to a limited extent in all 
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ages, they are the secondary rule of faith and 
practice, ever harmonious in correspondence with 
the true revelation of the spirit of God in all 
ages, and as the natural man comprehended not 
the things of the spirit of God, &c., so, without 
a measure of the same inspiration, we can have 
no more true knowledge and judgment of things 
pertaining to true godliness and the promises 
given, than the Jews who searched the Scrip- 
tures, thinking in them to have eternal life, &c., 
and yet came not unto Christ. 

3d. “That the creation was subjected to vanity 
not of its own will, but by reason of Him who 
subjected it in hope, &c., Rom. viii: 20. It is 
one thing to be a subject, it is another to be 
subjected ; but the consciousness of right and 
wrong, grace and strength, would have been 
given, and will now, if we freely chose to do right. 
Created to be “ subjected,” the temptation always 
was and is to aspire to attain to a freedom not 
designed by the Creator. Therefore the nearer 
the true worshipper under the gospel dispensa- 
sion approaches his Maker in the true spirit of 
humility, the clearer and deeper our sense of 
our entire subjective attitude, “that without me 
ye can do nothing.” 

4th. As God is unchangeable, “ Iam the Lord, 
I change not,” so his first dispensation to his 
own created and purchased children is unchange- 
able; the first covenant stands in the conscious 
knowledge of what is gocd and what is evil, 
that covenant we break “if we say we have not 
sinned,” &c. Therefore, as God is unchangea- 
ble, he created man subject to change according 
to our own choice, therefore responsible for our 
own present and future state, and unavoidably 
passing through a daily dying either to that 
which is good or evil. 

5th. Our fervency in spirit to cleave to that 
which is good, leads up into the second covenant, 
which stands in living, active obedience to the 
fullest measure of God’s manifested will written 
on tables of flesh: “I come to do thy will.” 
That can only be accomplished as the mind 
abides in the vine. In this covenant, the new 
song is learned, “ Worthy art thou to take the 
Book and to open the seals thereof, for thou 
wast slain and didst purchase unto God with 
thy blood, men of every tribe and tongue and 
people and nation, and madest them to be unto 
our God a kingdom and priests, and they reign 
upon the earth.” To reign upon the earth is un- 
avoidably connected with living obedience to the 
denying of self, not to be conformed to the world, 
but to be transformed in our minds, that we may 
with increasing clearness know what is that good 
and acceptable will of God, “To him that over- 
cometh, will I give to eat of the tree of life, and 
make him a pillar to go out no more.” 

Perer N. Dyer. 
West Brancu, Eighth Month 3, 1891. 
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A Drive in North Carolina. 


Walking in the country, more than driving, 
seems especially suited to the study of nature. 
But nevertheless, even in a swiftly-going buggy, 
one who observes may learn much of nature’s 
face around him or her. 

Thus in the middle of Eighth Month, when 
opportunity offered for a drive of a few miles, I 
was quite ready to avail myself of another 
chance to traverse a well-known road, though 
the primary object in going was not the study 
of nature. 

The first part of our way led through forests 
of pine and oak and sweet gum, otherwise 
known by the high-sounding name of /iquidam- 


bar styraciflua. Numberless bushes fill up the 
spaces between the trees — gallberry, huckle 
berry and andromeda nitida, with its smooth 
ever-green leaves, and red veins and branches, 
By the wayside I noticed the pretty and suitg. 
bly named mist flower, conoclinium ceelestin 
though as yet there were only a few clusters of 
its delicate pale blue blossoms showing. It ig 
one of the large order Composite, which fur. 
nishes so many of our autumn flowers. Even 
now the golden rod and some of the pretty little 
blue asters are appearing, and the marshallia 
of a southern species, nearly allied to these, was 
blooming freely in the once cleared ground 
beyond. 

Here some twenty years or more ago, stood a 
saw-mill, now no trace remains, even the hea 
of saw-dust which marked the spot is entirely 
covered, and all around there is springing up 
a young forest of pine trees. 

The handsome deer grass (Rhexia Virginiea) 
blooms abundantly hereabouts, and here too 
grows the exquisite white-fringed Orchis (Hab. 
enaria blephariglottis) and its sister the yellow. 
fringed Orchis of the species Ciliaris. The former 
is found in great profusion in some partly cleared 
fields. Another orchis which I noticed for the 
first time I afterwards discovered to be Hab- 
enaria Integra. A graceful vine with a large, 
handsome lavender-colored flower of the Pulse 
family, attracted my attention, and at the first 
opportunity I intend to discover its identity. 

We soon swept around a curve in the road, 
and passed the house of an old colored man. He 
is quite a doctor in these parts and claims to 
have Indian blood in his veins. The house he 
built almost entirely himself, hewing the trees 
from the forest to make sills and rafters. 

Soon his little farm was left behind and we 
were again in the woods, and in a few moments 
we emerged into the cleared country beyond. 
On either hand were green fields of cotton and 
corn, and occasionally we passed a sweet-potato 
patch. The houses were wooden structures, for 
the most part, and in front of some of these 
were creditable attempts at flower-garden. 

The day was very warm, and in the roadway 
lounged pigs, almost too lazy to move away 
from the wheels. Ina ditch near by grew some 
plants of the Jussiwa Decurrens, its yellow flow- 
ers and three-sided pods being in great measure 
obscured by the numerous green leaves. It is 
named after the botanist Jussieu, and asI looked 
at it lremembered a story I lately read of him, 
showing his attachment for rare plants. He was 
travelling through a desert country, the supply 
of water was failing so that each one in the 
company was allowed only half a gill a day. 
But the botanist having with him a plant whose 
life he wished to preserve, used part of his owt 
meagre portion to water the roots of his treat 
ure, and in this way he saved it. 

Some one had picked a cardinal flower, Jo 
belia Curdinalis, and had left it behind on the 
road. I looked in vain for any other of its 
kind, as it is scarce here. 

In front of several of the farm-houses grows 
the Mimosa, a Southern tree, with fern-like 
leaves. Its downy-looking blossoms, which grow 
in clusters, are now nearly gone. The only 
conspicuous part of them is the long, pink 
tipped stamens, but nevertheless they are very 
pretty and sweet. It is one of the order Lege 
minose, and allied, I believe, to the sensitive 
plant, from which, I suppose, it takes its name. 

Soon we arrived at our destination, and later 
on in the day we drove homewards, 8. G. F. 

NorTH CAROLINA. 
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THE REFORMER. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The Church, beneath her trembling dome, 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm: 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
With strange alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 

Before the sunlight bursting in: 

Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 


“Spare” Art implored, “yon holy pile; 
That grand, old time-worn turret spare,” 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, “ Forbear!” 


Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 

O’erhung with paly locks of gold, 

“Why smite,” he asked in sad surprise, 
“ The fair, the old?” 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke 
As from a dream. 


I looked ; aside the dust-cloud rolled,— 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Up-springing from the ruined Old = *~ 
1 saw the New. 


’Twas but the ruin of the bad,— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had, 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared ; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered, 
Like breaking day. 


The grain grew green on battle plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow. 
The slave stood forging from his chains 
The spade and plough. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay, 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay, 


And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling from the rivulet head 
And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent hope ; 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 
The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 
Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest driven 
The best fruits grow. 


The outworn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious frand, transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone. 


These wait their doom, from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the world shall draw 
From their decay. 


O, backward-looking son of time; 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer ; 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love and fear, 

Are one, the same. 
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Idly as thou, in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sire repine: 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray 
Shall sigh for thine. 


But life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To the great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 


Take heart !—the Waster builds again ; 
A charméd life old Goodness hath. 
The tares may perish,—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night ; 
Wake thou and watch !—the world is gray 
With morning light. 


THE WINNER OF THE RACE. 


BY SUSAN MARR SPALDING. 





I saw them start, an eager throng, 
All young and strong and fleet ; 
Joy lighted up their beaming eyes, 
Hope sped their flying feet. 
And one among them so excelled 
In courage, strength, and grace, 
That all men gazed and smiled and cried : 
“The winner of the race!” 


The way was long, the way was hard ; 
The golden goal gleamed far 

Above the steep and distant hills— 
A shining pilot star. 

On, on they sped, but while some fell, 
Some faltered in their speed ; 

He, upon whom all eyes were fixed 
Still proudly kept the lead. 


But ah, what folly! See, he stops 
To raise a fallen child, 

To place it out of danger’s way 
With kiss and warning mild. 

A fainting comrade claims his care, 
Once more he turns aside ; 

Then stays his stréng, young eteps to be 
A feeble woman’s guide. 


And so, wherever duty calls, 
Or sorrow or distress, 

He leaves his chosen path to aid, 
To comfort, and to bless. 

Though men may pity, blame or scorn, 
No envious pang may swell 

The soul who yields for love the place 
It might have won so well. 


The race is o’er. ’Mid shouts and cheers 
I saw the victors crowned ; 
Some wore fame’s laurels, some love’s flowers, 
Some brows with gold were bound. 
But all unknown, unheeded, stood— 
Heaven’s light upon his face— 
With empty hands and uncrowned head, 
The winner of the race. 
—Sunday School Times. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
PEACE. 


Within the sky’s deep, shoreless tide 
Twilight has silently unfurled 

Her dusky, noiseless sails to glide 
Peace-laden round the weary world. 


She lights her way by not a star; 

We follow through the magic gloom ; 
Familiar places seem afar, 

That all but touch us with their bloom. 


The laugh and song together fail ; 

Birds call but faintly through the pines; 
Slow dips the oar and softly trails 

The troller’s unrewarded lines. 


And one is glad: she has not kept 
Relationship to Saxon blood 

Whose cruel, warring will has swept 
Through generations like a flood ; 


And ever stirs for helpless prey, 
Still loth to let the struggle cease ; 
Though all life loves its little day 
And earth and sky are sighing, “ Peace!” 
--Fannie B. Dumon. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 


A recent visit to the peninsula lying between 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, which includes 
the State of Delaware and parts of Maryland 
and Virginia, has awakened considerable in- 
terest in a section of country with which the 
writer was before much unacquainted. 

In going south by rail, soon after passing 
Wilmington, the traveller enters a low-lying, 
flat country, belonging to the Tertiary formation 
of geologists, and consisting of deposits of clay 
and sand, which are constantly varying in their 
characters. This formation covers the southern 
part of New Jersey, and the coast line of Mary- 
land, Virginia and the Carolinas; and extends 
along the borders of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
everywhere bears the marks of having been 
subjected to the action of water, by which the 
sands and gravels were rolled and pulverized, 
and deposited in beds and the clays sometimes 
separated from them and placed in layers of 
their own, and at others more or less commingled. 

Geology teaches us that there was a time wheu 
the entire crust of our globe consisted of hard 
and compact rocks of a crystalline texture. 
The formation of the soil which now covers 
these in great part, was by the breaking down 
of these crystalline masses. It commenced in 
the formation of small clefts and fissures which 
extend through the body of the rocks, under 
the effects of heat. Crystalline rocks are all an 
aggregation of different minerals, which expand 
and contract unequally by changes of heat. 
This unequal expansion and contraction pro- 
duces the small cracks already spoken of. 

These cracks become filled with water from 
the autumn rains. The first frost of winter 
freezes this, and the expansion (irresistible in 
force) still further disintegrates the rocks. 

Besides these mechanical forces the chemical 
action of the carbonic acid and water of the air 
tends to break up the primitive rocks, and to 
produce from their decomposition the sand and 
clay which are everywhere present. 

In addition to the mineral ingredients of the 
soil, there is always present in those which are 
at all productive a certain portion of organic 
matter derived from plants and animals, which 
have before existed. This is called “humus.” 

This broad belt of land along the Atlantic 
coast, has all been deposited there by the action 
of running water. The gravel and coarser sand 
would naturally fall to the bottom first, and 
the lighter particles would be carried further, 
especially the particles of clay suspended in the 
muddy water. These deposits would be still 
further affected by tides and eddies—so that we 
might reasonably expect to find what we really 
do see—a great diversity in the soil in different 
parts of the peninsula. 

The State Geologist of Maryland enumerates 
several kinds, which decidedly differ from each 
other. 

Part of the peninsula, he states, is covered 
with a white soil, of firm compact texture and 
level surface, which holds moisture with great 
retentiveness. It is soft and plastic when wet, 
and hard and unyielding when dry. In its 
original state it is nearly always covered with 
White Oak timber, and hence it is called “ White 
Oak soil.” The sub-soil is a true white clay 
(silicate of aluminia and protoxide of iron.) 
The sand diffused through it is in a finely di- 
vided state, co that it feels but slightly gritty 
when rubbed through the fingers. To this fine- 
ness of the sand is owing the almost infinite 
number of small spaces between the grains, 
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which give it great powers of absorbing moisture 
and gases from the air. 

While it contains many of the elements of 
fertility, it is deficient in lime, so that it is 
greatly helped by dressings of that substance. 

What are called “ Black Gum Swamp soils” 
are those found in bottom lands and in what 
were formerly marshes, and consist largely of 
vegetable matter and sand, with small propor- 
tions of other materials. They are very pro- 
ductive of corn, but wheat does not flourish on 
them, owing to their porous texture. 

The light sandy soils are characterized by 
their coarse, gritty texture and their porosity. 
They are deficient in clay and iron, and the 
sand is too coarse to absorb much from the at- 
mosphere. The State Geologist recommends for 
their improvement that crops of grass should 
be allowed to grow on them, unmolested by 
cattle. When this decays it will dissolve much 
of the mineral matter in the soil that otherwise 
would not be taken up by the plants. 

Some of the richest soils of the peninsula are 
those containiug a considerable proportion of 
clay. 

The Reports on the Geological Survey of 
Maryland, contain frequent references to the 
extensive accumulations of oyster shells, believed 
to have been made on the site of ancient Indian 
settlements. One of the most extensive of these 
is found at Long Point on the Wicomico. The 
deposit extends nearly a quarter of a mile along 
the shore, and several hundred yards inland, 
and in thickness varies from three to nine feet. 
Similar deposits of smaller size, are found in 
many parts of the peninsula, and are spoken of 
as one of the resources for enriching the land 
with lime. 

I found a more productive country than I 


had expected. It was cheering to see the Apple 
and Pear orchards loaded with fruit. The Peach 
trees were not so uniformly full, for while some 
were weighed down with peaches, others had 


comparatively few. Yet the whole production 
of this delicious fruit it was thought would be 
large. We observed a number of orchards, re- 
cently planted, showing that the farmers were 
not discouraged with the future prospects of 
this crop. 

Besides fruits, the principal crops raised are 
wheat and corn. It is the custom with farmers 
in that section to go over the land once in three 
years—following the wheat with grass, and that 
with corn. Much of the corn and of the wheat 
looked well. The latter was cut and shocked, 
and was waiting the advent of the steam thresher. 
Wheat there is never hauled under shelter, but 
is threshed in the fields and hauled direct from 
thence to market. 

Owing to the flatness of the land and the low- 
ness of its elevation, the country along Chesa- 
peake Bay is remarkably indented with rivers, 
creeks and arms of the bay, which penetrate 
deeply into the adjoining lands, and furnish 
convenient water transportation for much of 
the produce of the farmers. Indeed, these con- 
veniences determined the locations of many of 
the early settlers, whose farms were selected 
along the rivers, and who made extensive use 
of boats as a means of communication. 

George Fox mentions attending a general 
meeting at Tredhaven Creek (on the outskirts 
of the present town of Easton) where many 
people gathered, and says, “ There were so many 
boats at that time passing upon the river, that 
it was almost like the Thames.” 

J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


Repentance. 


“Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.”— 
Luke xiii: 3. 


Our salvation is all of grace through faith, 
which itself is the gift and work of God on the 
heart. It is “ the goodness of God that leadeth 
thee to repentance,” and grants thee “ repent- 
ance unto life.” Repentance is the first por- 
tion of the path of faith, and here and there 
through the wilderness, where stray lambs may 
be found, are by-paths of repentance, always 
leading into the one safe path. Repentance 
may be likened unto the seeding time, wherein 
the Heavenly husbandman, by ploughing and 
harrowing the fields, prepares for the crop of 
golden grain. By this means the land is pre- 
pared, and hearts that are contrited and hum- 
bled before God, hear and understand the word 
which the Son of Man soweth in their hearts, 
and which bears fruit, some one hundred, some 
sixty, some thirty fold. 

God, who “not willing that any should per- 
ish, but that all should come to repentance” — 
(1 Pet. iii: 9,)—is long-suffering to usward, and 
waiteth to be gracious. “Christ came into the 
world to save sinners’—(1 Tim. i: 15); and he 
now comes to all who are dead in trespasses 
and sins, and in this condition we all are or 
have been for if “ Christ died for all, then we’re 
all dead.” (2 Cor. v: 14). 

He who alone searcheth all hearts, knoweth 
the state of the unregenerate man, for how can 
man know it, since “the heart is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked ;” it is prone 
to evil as the sparks fly upward. Satan, who 
rules in the kingdom of darkness and death, 
will not disquiet men’s minds from serving him, 
neither will he enlighten their eyes to behold 
their miserable estate; were it not then for the 
begettings of a new life from above, man would 
for ever sleep the sleep of death. It must: 
then be the inshinings of “the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of 
God, that doth shine unto them.” (2 Cor. iv. 4.) 
Being then in some measure quickened by the 
Spirit, for “it is the spirit that quickeneth,” 
(John vi: 63,) (and this life and power comes 
with the light), evidences of this spiritual life 
are found. The heart is subdued, and made 
tender; spiritual faculties of feeling, seeing, and 
hearing are bestowed, whereby sinners have a 
sense of the burden and bitter bondage of sin, 
and the renewed soul perceiving its sad state is 
filled with a godly sorrow. 

Yet is this sorrow not without a secret joy, 
upholding the soul in this conflict. It is a small 
measure, and like in kind of his, who being 
himself without sin, yet as a sympathizing 
Saviour to his children, became “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

Then do they become willing, to forsake the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and to hear and obey the 
voice of the deliverer. Aud God who has thus 
begun a good work in them, will perfect it “to 
the praise of the glory of his grace.” Now 
doth the Good Shepherd who gave his life for 
his sheep, know how gently to lead his flock, 
not asking of them more than they can bear. 
Having had their secret sins set in the light of 
his countenance, they must acknowledge their 
unfitness for the enjoyment of his presence, and 
having a sense of their own utter helplessness, 
they are brought to mourn over their sins, and 
to see the need of a Saviour. God who hath 
given “his good spirit to instruct them,” and 
who delighteth to hear and to answer the prayer 
of the needy, putteth unto them breathings of 
his own spirit. As they thus mourn over their 


sins, a true confession and godly sorrow for sin 
is experienced, and the soul draws nigh to the 
footstool of Divine mercy, awaiting the extension 
of the sceptre of his favor. 

Behold! sorrow may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning. “ How beautify] 
upon the mountains are the feet of Him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.” 
(Is. ii: 7.) This joy and peace in believing is 
“the blossoming of that everlasting sign, that 
shall not be cut off.’ (Is. lii: 13.) 

In the full exercise of faith, we are often led 
into service with our fellow men, but the work 
of repentance is more peculiarly confined to the 
individual soul and its maker; and unwise ig 
that man who, with unsanctified hands, inter- 
meddleth here. 

When as yet the visited ones have not beheld 
the King in his beauty, yet have they believed 
his messenger, and have submitted their hearts 
to the preparation fur the King’s reception, 
Should the Lord unduly delay his appearing, 
surely all souls would fail before Him; but He 
knoweth our needs, and how much we are able 
to bear, and will not do so. “A bruised reed 
shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench ; He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth.” (Isaiah xlii: 3.) Wait patiently 
for the Lord, always ready to step forward at 
the putting forth of his strength. But, O trust 
in the Lord, for “ Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him.” (Psalm ciii: 13.) And his end and 
purpose is not that we may be weak in the faith, 
but “strong in the faith, giving glory to God.” 
(Rom. iv: 20. 

Repentance and faith are of such a nature, 
that there can be no true repentance, without 
the exercise of a measure of faith, neither can 
there be any true saving faith, without an 
accompanying repentance, for he that hath no 
burden nor sense of sin, needeth not a Saviour; 
so doth Christ say: “Joy shalt be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons which need no re- 
pentance.” (Luke xv: 7.) But the Lord 
Jesus Christ comes as a Saviour, “not to call 
the righteous, but sinners, to repentance.” 
(Luke v: 32.) 

As we have need of faith, until the conflict 
with sin is over, and victory crowns the banner 
of the cross, so whilst temptation endures and 
men may stumble, may God grant unto us re 
pentance. And may it not be that when the 
Lord needeth any for a yet weightier service ia 
his house, though they have received remission 
of sins, and been partakers of the joys of recon- 
ciliation, that it may at times seem good to Him 
to deepen the work of refinement, which they 
were not once able to bear, like Job who was 
‘“‘a perfect and upright man,” was led to com- 
plain, “Thou writest bitter things against me 
and makest me to possess the iniquities of my 
youth.” (Job xiii: 26.) Oh! precious are 
God’s dealings with his people! and we are 
more and more constrained to acknowledge, 
“ Lord, thou hast wrought all our works in us.” 
(Isaiah xxvi: 12.) “ All thy works shall praise 
thee.” (Psalm exlv: 10.) 

The intention of this writing is not to “ offend 
against the generation of thy children,” but 
gently to encourage the younger disciples to 
patiently endure all the spiritual exercises and 
travails of spirit through which it may please 
the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel to lead 
them. As repentance is an individual work, 
and one of its great ends is to lead us to look 
away from man, and to the Lord alone, from 
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whom cometh salvation, if we look to others, as 
to the hills on either side of us, no refreshing 
rivulets may trickle down their sides, and it 
will not do to compare too closely the path the 
Lord leads thee in, with that of others, but 
rather look to the fruits of righteousness, and to 
the enjoyment of the presence of thy Lord, for 
“these shall be to the Lord for a name, for an 
everlasting sign, that shall not be cut off.” 
(Isaiah lv: 13.) W. W. B. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Locusts in Algeria.—In his last report on 
Algerian agriculture, Sir Lambert Playfair 
remarks on the spread of locusts from the east- 
ern part of the province, to which they had 
hitherto for the most part confined their rava- 
ges, to the central regions. There are two dis- 
tinct species, belonging to separate genera, each 
of which has very marked peculiarities. Their 
habits are quite different, the former generally 
arriving suddenly in the spring, in immense 
flights, and devastating the green crops. The 
females penetrate deeply into the moist earth, 
and deposit their eggs, from eighty to ninety in 
number, inclosed in a cocoon. Two months 
afterwards the young locusts or crickets are 
hatched. ‘They grow rapidly, get their wings 
in 45 days, and then continue their career of 
devastation far in advance. 

The other species appear in a winged state in 
summer. They also ravage what green exists 
at that season, and the females deposit thetr 
eggs at a much less depth than the others, 
generally on rocky ground. The cocoons do 
not contain more than thirty or furty eggs, and 
they remain without being hatched till the 
spring of the following year. The first species 
finds in Central Africa the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for its development; the second, in 
more temperate cuuntries, such as the Medi- 
terranean region, and even the Caucasus, 
Crimea and Asia Minor. It is the latter that 
has ravaged Algeria during the last few years. 
Fortunately man is not the only enemy of the 
locust. Starlings and larks feed eagerly on the 
eggs. Wagon loads of these birds used con- 
stantly to be sent to the French market, but 
now the killing of them has been prohibited in 
the Province of Constantine. The larve of the 
Bombyx cantharis and other insects also get into 
the cocoons, and often kill from 10 to 50 per 
cent. of the eggs, while minute cryptogamic 
organisms destroy many more. 

The best method of contending against the 
locust has been very carefully studied. Much 
has been accomplished by ploughing the ground 
deeply as soon as possible after the eggs have 
been laid, so as to bring them to the surface, 
and thus allow them to become an easy prey to 
birds and insects. The collection and destruc- 
tion of the cocoons by manual labor is less sure 
and more costly, but it has the advantage of 
affording employment to Arabs, who have been 
reduced to great misery by the destruction of 
their crops. The statistics of locusts thus 
destroyed is startling. It has been calculated 
that between Eighth and Twelfth Months, 1888, 
the enormous quantity of 8,000 cubic metres of 
cocoons were collected and destroyed, and that 
these contained 200,000,000,000 eggs. After 
the insects were hatched, 1,200,000,000,000 
crickets were killed, and it was the excess 
beyond these figures that invaded the land. 

It is admitted that the most efficacious means 
of waging war on the locusts is to concentrate 
all available resources on the destruction of the 
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young. They remain quite stationary during 
five or six days after being hatched, and thus 
time is allowed for their destruction. The 
Arabs employ very primitive means: they jump 
among them, treading and crushing them under 
foot, beating about in every direction with 
branches of broom and oleander, and lighting 
immense fires all over the place with alfa grass 
or any dry brushwood that may be available. 
The most practical method is the use of screens, 
similar to those employed in Cyprus. 

These are bands of cotton stuff, 20 to 25 
metres in length, on which are sewn strips of 
American wax cloth, The young crickets 
climb up the former, but when they arrive at 
the latter they can find no foothold, and tumble 
back into ditches prepared for their reception, 
along which sheets of zinc are placed to prevent 
their egress. As soon as the ditches are filled, 
the insects are covered over with earth and the 
screens are advanced. During last season the 
material provided in Algeria, but which was 
altogether insufficient, was 6,000 screens, each 
50 metres long, 100,000 oak pickets, 6,000 steel 
hammers, 450,000 metres of cord and 60,000 
sheets of zinc.—Seience. 


A Dog Patient—The Pet of an Ambulance 

Applies to a Hospital for Treatment—Few 
people who have seen Koebler’s ambulance 
going at full speed through the streets have 
failed to notice the huge Newfoundland dog, 
Nero, that accompanies it on every trip. The 
big dog runs by the side of the ambulance and 
never falls behind, no matter what the speed 
may be. Ifa pedestrian is tardy in getting out 
of the way of the vehicle he runs ahead and by 
barking and jumping does all in his power to 
clear the track. For several years he has been 
the pet of the ambulance men, and at times his 
intelligence seems almost human. 
' A striking example of his sagacity occurred 
yesterday. The ambulance was called out 
Broadway, and, as usual, Nero accompanied it. 
In some way the dog was thrown under the 
wheels and one of his paws was badly crushed. 
He was unable to follow the ambulance, and 
the men in it did not miss him for a time. 
After considering the matter of his injuries 
Nero turned and went by cross streets, not back 
to the ambulance barn, but to St. Alexis 
Hospital. 

Upon reaching the hospital he went in, and 
exhibiting the bruised paw to one of the nurses, 
intimated to her, almost as plainly as though he 
could talk, that he wanted medical care. The 
nurse carefully bandaged the paw, and the big 
dog, feeling more comfortable, expressed his 
thanks in a few sharp barks. He then went 
into the doctor’s room and prepared to sleep. 
A little later the ambulance arrived, and the 
men were told of his actions. 

They tried to induce him to return to his 
home, but he absolutely refused, and it was 
plain to see that he intended to stay at the hos- 
pital until his paw had healed. Accordingly 
the men left him, and he was regularly installed 
in the hospital as a patient. He submits to the 
manipulations of the nurses cheerfully, and 
expresses his satisfaction in their care. As 
soon as he is able to go back to his duties he 
will be discharged from the hospital as cured. 
— Cleveland Leader. 


French Canadian Families. — An act was 
passed at a recent session of the Quebee Pro- 
vincial Legislature, granting 100 acres of land 
to parents having twelve or more living children. 


This became law on Fourth Month 6th, 1890, 





and by Fifth Month 1st, 547 applications were 
made for this bounty, while within the year 
nearly 1,500 applications have been made, and 
the officials think the Province contains at least 
2,000 families entitled to the bounty. Three 
applications came from French Canadians in 
the United States, though, being non-residents, 
they are not eligible. Families are developed 
in Lower Canada of 25 and even 30 or more 
children, and it is noteworthy that in the debate 
preceding the passage of the bounty act, it was 
stated that two prominent officials of the 
province were 26th children, both men being 
fine specimens of physical and mental develop- 
ment. 







































PEOPLE often appear to us more wrong than 
they really are, because we are not right our- 
selves in judging them.— G. Dillwyn. 
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We have as yet received no detailed account 
of the late North Carolina Yearly Meeting, but 
have had the privilege of perusing a letter re- 
ceived by a Friend of Philadelphia from a 
valued member of that Yearly Meeting, which 
gives some insight into the character of some of 
the doctrines preached by visitors from other 
Yearly Meetings. Some of these utterly ignored 
the Light of Christ, which our early Friends 
looked upon as God’s gift for man’s salvation, 
and called it a damnable doctrine. Silent wait- 
ing, these same false teachers said, had no Scrip- 
ture authority, but was a practice handed down 
to us by tradition, &c. 

Such ministers it is a misnomer to call 
“ Friends ” in any other sense than that they may 
have a right of membership in some branch of 
our Society. It isa grievous burden to the 
living members of the Church that they should 
be permitted to broach such pernicious senti- 
ments under shelter of the authority of meetings 
to which they belong. And the concerned mem- 
bers of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, it seems 
to us, would be fully justified in rejecting the 
services of such propagators of error and closing 
up the way for their further labor within their 
limits. 

One of the feelings which in measure recon- 
ciled Friends of Philadelphia to the suspension of 
epistolary correspondence at the time we ceased 
thus to hold intercourse with brethren elsewhere, 
was the belief that its practical effect would be 
to shield our members from the visits of many 
whose teachings would tend to unsettle the 
young in their attachment to our doctrines and 
testimonies; and to introduce disunity among 
ourselves. 

We may thankfully believe that such has 
been its effect ; and that amid many shortcom- 
ings and defects there has been among us an 
increase of unity, and that a large part of our 
members remain firm in their adherence to the 
principles of Friends. 

If sentiments such as have been alluded to 
are permitted to be proclaimed without rebuke 
in North Carolina or elsewhere, it must tend to 
divide the body. For those who have known 
the Spirit of Christ to be their teacher, pointing 
out to them the evil works of darkness, and 
leading them in the path of self-denial, and to 
practical holiness, cannot accept such senti- 
ments, but must repudiate them. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The public debt statement shows 
that the decrease of the bonded debt during the Eighth 
Month amounted to $1,091,216. Total cash in the 
Treasury, $766,602,347. 

Up to the 7th inst., the total amount of 43 per cent. 
bonds received at the Treasury Department for con- 
tinuance at 2 per cent., was $24,037,850. The amount 
received there for redemption, was $9,836,700. 

The President has appointed John S. Durham, 
colored, of Philadelphia, to be Minister to Hayti. 
J. 8. Durham is now Consul at San Domingo. 

On the 2d inst., the Georgia Senate passed the 
House bill disqualifying physicians addicted to drink 
from the practice of their profession. It is announced 
that the Governor will approve the bill. 

Of Justice Patrick Divver, of New York City, the 

Voice says: He was promoted from the saloon to the 
judicial bench, and this is how he is now talking 
about the pit from whence he was digged : 

“Tt’s cruel to say that I am running a saloon when 
everybody who knows me at all knows that I have 
not been in the business for three years. Does any- 
body suppose that my conscience would allow me for 
one moment to be in the liquor business and at the 
same time be punishing men for being drunk and 
holding violators of the Excise law for trial? No, 
sir!” 

What an admission—that a man can’t be in the 
liquor business without violating the laws! Would 
it be cruel to say that Paddy Divver was in the dry 
goods business? Or the hardware business? Or the 
provision business? No, but it is “cruel” tosay he is 
in the saloon business. Why? Because it isa dis- 
reputable business, and he resents the insult. And it 
is this business that is supported by the silence and 
ballots of Christian ministers and church-members. 

Of the 370,226 children of school age in Louisiana 
only 85,000 attend the public schools, it is said, and 
many of those go for but one month. 

It is reported from Florence Alabama, that the cool 
weather is damaging the cotton crop, which will be 
20 per cent. smaller than was supposed a week ago. 

A new and damaging insect has attacked the sugar 
beet at Watsonville, California. It is of a species 
unknown to the entomologists of that part of the 
country. 

The number of deaths in this city reported last week 
was 366, being 11 less than the previous week, and 16 
less than the corresponding week last year. Of the 
foregoing, 192 were males and 174 females: 44 died of 
cholera infantum ; 36 of consumption; 23 of diseases 
of the heart ; 22 0f marasmus; 15 of inflammation of 
the brain; 15 of convulsions; 15 of inanition; 13 of 
pneumonia; 11 of apoplexy; 10 of old age and 10 of 
diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, reg., 993 a 100; 4's, reg., 
1173; coupon, 1184; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Cotton was firm and ic. per pound higher. Sales 
on a basis of 9 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $18.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, $16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.75 a 
$4.00 ; do. do., extras, $4 a $4.30; No. 2 winter family, 
$4.40 a $4.60; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.65 a 
$4.90; Western winter, clear, $4.70 a $4.90; do. do., 
straight, $4.90 a $5.10; winter patent, new, $5.10 a 
$5.35 Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, 
$5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.35 a $4.75. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $4.75 a $5.00 per barrel, as to 
quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.04} a $1.05. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 73 a 74 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 374 a 38 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} cts.; good, 5} a 5icts.; 
medium, 4j a 5} cts.; fair, 45 a4} cts.; common, 4a 43 
cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts.; Texans, 3} a 4} cts.; fat cows, 
2} a 38 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 5} a 5} ets. ; good, 43 a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3 a 4 cets.; 
culls, 2 a 23 cts.; lambs, 34 a 7 cts. 

Hogs.—Choice Western, 8} a 8} cts.; other grades, 
7} a 8 cts. 

Foreign.—Speaking of the recent storm in Great 
Britain, the London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune says: Once more the rain descends, the floods 
have come, and, beating on the fields white for the 
harvest, quench the last spark of hope. What makes 
the trial harder to bear is that disaster has followed 
fast on what promised to be an unusually fine harvest. 
There was not only a bountiful crop, but, owing to 
the failure of the harvest on the Continent, prices 

rose and the British farmer began to meditate serenely 
on the prospect of six shillings a bushel for sound 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































wheat. 
question is whether it will be worth while, or even 
possible, to harvest the beaten-down product of the 
flooded fields. 
Nor has fruit culture escaped the scourge, apples, 
pears and plums being swept off the trees. 
terly felt by British farmers that England’s adversity 
is America’s opportunity, and the reports which reach 
this country of the magnificent harvests in the United 
States do not relieve the despair with which the British 
farmer looks on his own wasted land. 


out, that this is a particularly bad season to talk of war. 
England, as well as the Continental nations, is thor- 
oughly worried over the supplies of food. 


shortage of food which Europe sees staring it in the 
face. Roughly speaking, the importing nations of the 
earth need 500,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the ex- 
porting nations have a surplus of only 410,000,000 to 
meet this demand. 
ment of the case, because it is based on last year’s 
consumption. 
grave failures, which throw a big added burden on the 
world’s wheat supply. 
there will be an additional wheat consumption in 
Germany of some 2,000,000 bushels, from the mere 
fact of the shifting of army rations from brown to 
white bread. 


gloomily turn over in their columns only to make 
them, like snowballs, grow bigger, mean the payment 
of whole ship loads of cash to America. 
wormwood to the taste, this thought that, in addition 
to all the vast and varying burdens of standing armies 
and navies to keep the peace here, a sum equal to the 
cost of a campaign must be paid over to America to 
keep alive at all. 


The Reichsgesetz Blatt publishes an order to the effect 


and sausages of American origin shall no longer be 
enforced when such live pigs or hog products are fur- 
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But that dream is over now, and the only 


The grain already cut is sprouting. 


It is bit- 


The New York Sun’s correspondent bluntly points 


Each day’s figuring, he says, now increases the 


This is, indeed, a roseate state- 
This year both rye and potatoes are 


To say nothing of Russia, 


All these figures, which the European papers 


It is like 


A dispatch from Berlin, dated the 3d inst., says: 


that the prohibition of the importation of swine, pork 


nished with official certificates stating that they have 
been examined in accordance with American regula- 
tions and found free from qualities dangerous to 
health. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Figaro telegraphs 
that Austria will reply to the Turco-Russian Conven- 
tion by annexing Bosnia to the Austrian dominions. 

A dispatch dated Vienna, Ninth Month Ist, says: 
The extensive landslide in progress in the Valley of 
the Drave, as cabled yesterday, which is forming a 
dam across the Lienzer Gorge, promises to cause more 
damage than at first expected. In spite of the efforts 
of the inhabitants of that district, who have been 
working day and night in their efforts to make a pas- 
sage for the imprisoned water, the landslide is forming 
an immense lake, and threatens to divert the course 
of the Drave. The masses of earth and stone which 
have already fallen from the mountains form a solid 
body or dam fully 270,000 cubic yards in bulk, This 
shifting of earth has also brought down about four 
acres of forest ground, and further damage is appre- 
hended. 

It is officially announced that there are large 
reserves of rye stored in the granaries of the Baltic 
province of Livonia, and the Governor of that prov- 
ince has offered to lend a million poods to the prov- 
inces which find themselves deficient in their supply 
of rye owing to bad crops or other reasons. This loan 
of one million poods is to be repaid to Livonia when 
the next harvest is gathered. 

The peasants of Courland, another of the Baltic 
provinces, have made a similar offer. They announce 
their willingness to lend a million poods of rye to less 
fortuate provinces, on the sole condition that the Im- 
perial Government will see that the grain lent is 
restored in due course of time 

The House of Representatives of New Zealand has 
passed a bill granting residential suffrage to women 
and qualifying women for election to Parliament. 

John Dominis, Prince Consort of Hawaii, died 
Eighth Month 26th, from a sudden attack of pneu- 
monia. He had been ill some time with gout, which 
took on an inflammatory character. Pneumonia sub- 
sequently set in. Queen Liliokalani was much affected 
by the death of her husband. 

Mail pouches from China and Japan, which left 
Yokohama Eighth Month 19th, in the steamer Em- 
press of Japan, and which reached Victoria on the 
29th, were brought across the continent by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in three days, and were 
placed on board the steamer City of New York just 


vol. 65; from Isaac N. Vail, Cal., $2, vol. 65; f 
Milton Carter, Agent, Kansas, $5, being $2 each for 
Jesse A. Carter and Benjamin Pickett, vol. 65, and $1 
for Emory Carter, to No. 27, vol. 65; from Charles 
Walton, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Joel Cadbury, Phila, 
$2, vol. 65; from Samuel Betts, Pa., 
for Henry E. Betts, O., $2, vol. 65; from Susan E, 
Dickinson, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Thompson Frame, 
Cal., $2 vol. 65; from Thomas S. Shearmen, Canada, 
$1, to No. 27, 
Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Anne W. Leeds, N. J., per 
Ada M. Leeds, $2, vol. 65; from Gulielma Neill, 0, 
$2, vol. 65; from Ruth A. Crandall, R. L., $2, vol. 65; 
from Ann W. Fry, Phila., $16, being $2 each for her- 
self, Elizabeth Woolman, William D. Hartz, Mary K, 
Jackson, and Charles W. Leeds, Phila., Margaret E, 
Lee, and Dr. George Wright, Pa., and Susanna R, 
Leeds, N. J., vol. 65; from Abram Stratton, Pa., $2, 
vol.65; for Mary Ward, W. Town, $2, vol. 65; for 
James Austin, Mass., $2, vol. 65; from Emma Mekeel, 
N. Y., $6, being $2 each for Elnathan Wixom and §, 
P. Hoag, N. Y., and John Hoag, Cal., vol. 65; from 
Sallie T. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from Chas. Jones, Gtn, 
$2, vol. 65; from J. Barclay Jones, N. J., $2, vol. 65; 
from Elton B. Gifford, $8, being $2 each for Wm. L, 
Bates and Emma LaRose, R. [., vol. 65, and $4 for 


ee, 


before she sailed. If the City of New York makes 
her usual time the mail will reach Liverpool Ninth 
Month 7th, 20 days from Yokohama. 


A preliminary report issued by the Registrar Gene. 


ral, of the census taken in Jamaica, returns the total 
population at 639,491. 
of 58,687 in the population of the Island since 188}, 


These figures show an increage 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Joshua Haight, Agent, N. Y. $2, 


2, vol. 65, and 


vol. 65; from Edwin C. Forsythe, W 


Edward G. Dillingham, R. I., vol. 65, 2 copies; from 
Finley Hutton, O., $2, vol. 65; from Milton Stanley, 


Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 each for Joel Newlin, Addi- 
son Hadley and Albert Maxwell, vol. 65; from John 
O. O'Neill, D. C., $2, vol. 65; from John S. Fowler, 
O., $2, vol. 65; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N.J., $4, 
being $2 each for Amos R. Bartlett and Ebenezer 


Roberts, vol. 65; from Giles Satterthwaite, Pa., $4, 
being $2 each for himself and Henry W. Satterth waite, 
vol. 65; from Lloyd Balderston, Md., $6, being $2 each 
for himself, George Balderston, and Elwood Balder- 
ston, vol. 65; from J. Albin Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 65; 
from William H. Moon, Pa., $2, vol. 65; for Dillon 
Haworth, Phebe George, Esther C. Bales and Arthur 
B. Maxwell, Ind., Wilbur F. Crist, Cal., and Gaynor 
Burgess, O., $2 each, vol. 65; from Samuel F. Balder- 
ston, Phila., $2, vol. 65; from Wm. Harvey, Agent, 
Ind., $14, being $2 each for Esther Mills, Ruth Ann 
Stanton, Nancy T. Hadley, Sally Allen, Wm. Airy, 
Mahlon Johnson and Ashley Johnson, vol. 65; from 
George B. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 65; from William 
Stanton, Agent, O., $4, being $2 each for Lindley P. 
Bailey and Allen Baily, vol. 65. 


Bas” Remittances received after 40’ clock P. M.on Third- 
day will not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpinG Scuoou.—The Fall and Win- 
ter Term of 1891-92 will begin Ninth Month 1, 1891. 
Parents and others who intend to send children to the 
School, will please make immediate application to 

ZeBEDEE Harnes, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


Moorestown ACADEMY, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., will re-open on the 7th of 
Ninth Month. WALTER L. Moore, Principal. 


A YouNG woman desires a position as caretaker of 
an old woman in a Friend’s family. Address Box 285, 
West Grove. 


Frienps’ SELEcT ScHoon, PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Winter Term will begin Ninth Month 14th, 1891. Ap 
plication for the admission of pupils may be made to 
the Superintendent, who will be in attendance daily, 
between 9 and 12 o’clock, during the week preceding 
the opening. J. Henry Barter, Sup’t 

140 N. Sixteenth St. 


en NE 





Diep, on the 13th of Fifth Month, 1891, JerEMIA# 
ALLEN, in the 76th year of his age; a member 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 












